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Africans or Asians whom they judged to be able to achieve any Western education at
all. If the prevailing notion at home was that most Englishmen, Frenchmen, or
Germans did not really need more than a few years of fundamental education, how
natural to believe that most Africans or Asians needed even less. Similarly, if rural and
village schools in Europe or America were generally inferior to those in the cities, how
natural to believe that elementary schools in the African villages or bush did not need
the attention, equipment, facilities, or the quality of teachers needed in urban areas.
If education was to be left largely in the hands of missionaries, how natural to
feel that those societies or regions which remained hostile to Christian efforts or did
not respond with great alacrity could very well be left without the advantages of
Western education. If there were a dozen different languages spoken by different
groups in a given administrative unit, why try to teach in their languages when it
would be so much better for them to learn the common Western language which
would open up the doors to the literature of the Gospel and to modern knowledge. In
fact, the missionaries before 1914 did an enormous amount of work in reducing nearly
200 African languages and major dialects to written form, many into school
textbooks as well as into translations of the Bible, This effort was vastly important as
one step in the transition from a preliterate folk society for many of the African
peoples to a literate, modern way of life.
But then the traditional Western distinction between elementary and secondary
education came into play again.22 Recall that elementary education in Europe was
based upon the vernacular and that secondary education rested upon the ancient
Greek and Latin classics. The African or Asian oral languages were obviously vernacu-
lars and thus not suitable as the means of instruction in secondary education. It
appeared natural, therefore, to begin secondary education in Africa or Asia with heavy
doses of the Western classics, and to make the medium of instruction in secondary
schools English, French, or whatever Western language was being used by the imperial
power. So it came about that in British domains elementary education was largely
conducted in the vernaculars and secondary education in English. (The French, as we
have seen, used French in elementary education as well.) Thus it was easy to transfer
the habit, so common at home, of looking upon elementary education not only as
lower than secondary education but also as inferior to secondary education. This
assumption made it easy to think of English or French as the learned languages in
relation to the African or Asian vernaculars, just as Latin and Greek had for so long
been considered the learned languages in contrast to the common European tongues.
On top of all this, the West European nations had of course distinguished sharply
between the training of teachers for elementary schools and the training of teachers
for secondary schools. The former was conducted in normal schools or teacher training
institutions that were no more than second level institutions. Because these institu-
tions did not give the full academic courses characteristic of preuniversity secondary
education, they were generally looked upon as inferior to the genuine secondary
school (grammar school in England, lycee in France, or Gymnasium in Germany). With
22 See, for example, R. Freeman Butts, "Teacher Education and Modernization," in George Z. F.
Bereday (ed.), Essays on World Education: The Crisis of Supply and Demand, Oxford University
Press, New York, 1969, pp. 111-132.